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A nation-wide study of the problems of mental 
retardation will be conducted by the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency under a $230,000 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health 

. . The National Association of the Deaf has 
received a Federal special project grant of $17,200 
of affecting occupational 
competence and success among deaf adults. 
S. Fusfeld, vice-president, Gallaudet College (Wash 
ington, D.C,), the world’s only college for the deaf, 
will direct the study ... A Development Council for 
Boston University, an organization of Boston citizens, 
has been created to “advise and assist the President 
of Boston University with respect to planning and 
programs for the development of the University.” 

American industry will accept foreign engineering 
students for training and U, S, engineering students 
work 1956 summer 
of the International Association for the 
of Students for Technical Experience, Last summer, 
5,153 engineering students from 21 member countries 
trained 2,500 industrial companies 
other than their own. The U., S, 
job trainees but only 20 Americans took foreign train 
ing assignments... Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.) has added to its curriculum two courses in Eng 
. . Registration for courses 


for a study conditions 


Irving 


will abroad under a program 


Exchange 


at in countries 


received 39 on-the 


lish for foreign students . 
in Russian language and literature for the spring 
semester the Pennsylvania State University 
30% higher than enrollments for the fall semester 
Socony Mobil Oil Co. will contribute $672,770 to 
U. 8. and Canadian higher education in 1956 
The National Association of Deans of Women hias 
its the National of 
Counselors . . . The University 


at was 


changed name to \ssociation 
Women 
of Texas College of 
Fred C. Ayer Memorial Publication Fund to finance 
publication of the field 


Manuscripts will be selected from studies conducted 


Deans and 


Education has established a 


studies in ot education 


by the college’s faculty members and graduate stu 
A $41,600,000 long-range development 
Saint (Mo.) will 
teachers’ student 


mets «ss 


program for Louis University in 


clude salaries, aid, and campus 
development. 

By reshuffling graduate and undergraduate 
quirements in three School 
the Wisconsin 
for holders of the bachelor’s degree to earn, in two 
ol study at the 


master’s teacher's 


re- 


of Education programs 


University of is making it possible 
5 


and a summer resident 
both a 
. + Fenn College (Cleveland, Ohio) plans 
underwrite half the study for 
fulltime faculty members ... A School 
of Public Accounting, the the 


U.S Rut 


scemestcrs 


university, degree and 
certificate 
graduate 
Graduate 
kind 


the 


to cost of 


first of its in 


has been established as a division of 
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Freedom of Research 


By WALTER A. MORTON 


University of Wisconsin 


§ ome BELIEVE that, since educational institu 
tions are starved for funds, they should not be 
too particular about the conditions under which 
they accept them. It would be unfortunate, 
the 


undermining of the hard-won principles of aca 


however, if present crisis should lead to 
demic freedom and independence. Hundreds of 
corporations and corporate foundations are mak- 
ing gifts for educational purposes and, fortu- 
nately, are leaving the direction of education to 
the educators in accordance with the best tradi 
tions of this country. ‘The Du Pont Corporation, 
for example, has announced a fellowship pro 
gram of $900,000 for the coming year but has 
stated that “the selection of the recipients is left 
to the college.” Any other policy would ulti 
mately deprive the colleges of their freedom and 
autonomy. 

The standards of educational institutions con 
cerning acceptance of gifts have been won after 
years of experience, struggle, and sacrifice and 
are not to be discarded lightly. ‘They are de 
signed to maintain their independence and to 
insure the One ol 


these standards is that the donor shall not select 


freedom of their faculties. 
the personnel or determine remuneration, pro 
motion, or the liberty to teach and investigate. 
The other related principle, which the American 
Association of University Professors has helped 
to establish, is that the teacher himself is a free 
man, bound to his duties, but free to investigate, 
think, and publish his results without the sanc- 


The 


first principle aims to keep the university free 


tion of the university or any other agency. 


from external control; the second, to keep the 
professor free from internal control by adminis 
trators or trustees in violation of academic free 
dom. Both are vital and should not be abridged, 
denied, nor eroded by small degrees for reasons 
of convenience or expediency. I believe these 
two principles to be endangered by a proposal 
of the Ford Foundation. 

I do not, of course, refer to the recent large 
Ford grant to colleges because it makes no at 


tempt to direct, control, influence, or determine 
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internal, personnel, research, or educ ational pol- 
icy. Nor do I question the manner in which the 
Ford Foundation spends its own money in proj- 
ects and personnel selected by it. 

I have in mind, rather, the recent program of 
the behavioral science division in which the Ford 
Foundation offers to make grants-in-aid of re 
search to universities for the use of professors 
to be selected by the Ford Foundation out of a 
list submitted by the universities. This program 
differs from their other grants, as well as from 
the programs of other foundations, in that the 
Ford Foundation retains the right to specify the 
persons and projects which they will support. 
The university gets the funds but must spend 
them as Ford specifies. This pattern goes counter 
to a well-established principle that the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin does not accept gifts where the 
donor specifies the recipients, It is objectionable 
also from the standpoint of individual freedom, 
because it provides for double clearance by mak 
ing the professor's opportunity to be considered 
by the Ford Foundation dependent on the con- 
sent and recommendation of his employer, the 
free to ask directly for 


university. He is not 


support on his own merits, It therefore pro 


motes monopolistic control over research op 
portunities. 

The University of Wisconsin now obtains re- 
search funds from the legislature, from the Wis 
Research 
sOUuUTCCS, 


bulk ol 


to spec ily 


Foundation, and from 
The 


oul 


consin Alumni 


other legislature, which 


the 


many 


furnishes money, has denied 


itself the 
private donors have accepted this policy. I see 


right personnel, and all 
no reason why the Ford Foundation should not 
also comply with it. 

The University of Wisconsin has always recog- 
nized the right of its professors to engage in 


research in accordance with the principles of 


the AAUP: 


freedom in research and in the publication of 


the teacher is entitled to full 


the results, subject to the adequate performance 
A his other duties.””- We 


thought it necessary to get “permission” 


academic have never 


from 
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the administration to think, read, write, or in 
Ihe administration, moreover, does 
I he 


be “approved” 


vestigate, 
not limit our right to seek research funds. 
that 
by the administrative officer did not exist until 


notion our research must 
it was forced upon us by foundation red tape, 
and even today this “approval” of applications 
to foundations remains a perfunctory gesture 
Furthermore, our administrators never have told 
any foundation hitherto which of its professors 
it might support and which it should not sup 
port. This is what the Ford Foundation is now 
asking of the university, 

I introduced a motion, supporting our tradi 
tional practices, in the university faculty. Its 
critics agreed that our traditions were good and 
heartily endorsed the policy of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation, which has given 
millions to the university without strings. We 
had always accepted gifts for individuals for 
general purposes such as cancer research, agri 
culture, etc., but the university retained the right 
to select the personnel. It was said, however, 
that the Ford 


to our standards and that we either had to com 


Foundation would not conform 
ply with its terms or to get no aid, We previously 
had rejected similar proposals and I feel sure 
that, had the same kind of program been pro 
posed by some individual with a few thousand 
dollars, it would have been given short shrift 
Lhe overwhelming vote in support of the Ford 
program came because ho alternative Was pre 
sented except to sacrifice our standards or to 
give up the grants. Our faculty, consequently 
agreed to do for Ford what it had explicitly 
denied to others. 

The Ford Foundation now stands in a uniquely 
privileged position with reference to the Uni 
Wisconsin. If the Board of Regents 


confirms this plan it sooner or late: will have 


versity ol 


to decide whether to give the same privileges to 
all other donors, regardless of size, and thus 
eventually to abolish the principle that the 
donors cannot specily recipients of their grants 

Some believe that no harm would come of a 
special privilege to Ford because of the good 
Some think 


phiabl 


intentions of the Ford Foundation 


that il we are too critical, other more 


will get the foundation money 


that 


stitutions 
Others hold 
the influence of donors is unnecessary and would 


a general principle regarding 


leave each case to be decided on its own merits 


However, it is difficult to visualize an administra 
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tive ofhcer telling a prospective donor that he 
is the one who cannot be trusted to specify the 
personnel to use his funds, If the principle is 
to be waived for one, it must be waived for all. 

My second objection to the Ford Foundation 
procedure is the “double clearance” principle. 
I believe we should encourage independence and 
and conformity will 


initiative. Sycophancy 


abound without selective breeding. Individuals 
should be able to seek support from any legiti 
mate source. ‘This practice is democratic and 
competitive rather than authoritarian and mo 
nopolistic. It assumes that no one body of men is 
omniscient. Under the Ford proposal, however, 
any application denied by the local adminis 
trative or faculty committee will receive no con 
sideration by the Ford Foundation. Most likely, 
the authorities will be fair, honest, and intelli 
vent, but it is still possible that the y may be 
That the 


through a local faculty committee does not in 


mistaken. administrator may act 


sure unquestioned wisdom. 

Lhe Social Science Research Council and the 
Guggenheim Foundation now aflord fellowship 
individual 


applicants consideration on thei 


merits without prior endorsement. An apt ex 


ample of the type of program I suggest is also 
Society. ‘This 


makes grants to independent agencies 


found in the American Cancer 


gsocieLry 
such as the University of Wisconsin to be ad 
university. 


ministered by a committee of the 


Individuals applying for grants are judged by 


competent scientists on their merits, regardless 
of whether they have been approved or disap 
proved by local committees. 

The universities existed long before the foun 
dations and have won their present freedom after 


The 


practices regarding grants are rational and feasi 


many years of struggle. traditions and 


ble, and foundations should adapt themselves 


to them rather than to expect the colleges to 


conform to foundation rules. Sheer financial 
powe! should not be asserted against reason. 
mere 


A university should not act as a appen 


dage to a foundation, “screening ‘clearing,’ 


approving,” and carrying out whatever policies 
the foundations think appropriate, It is not right 
that legislatures and unselfish donors who have 
furnished the bulk of funds for the educational 
vehicle should see the foundation jump into the 
dyiver’s seat, and, with a relatively small amount 
moves and, thus, 


Nor 


of money, control the strategic 


to direct the whole educational process 
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is it conducive to greatest independence of 
thought and the advancement of knowledge that 
faculties must feel obliged to follow the fads 
that might be promulgated from time to tim« 
by the foundations, whether they be “integra 


tion,” “governmentalism,” “behaviorism,” or 


The 


should be self-directing; he should not be con 


“compilationism.”’ independent scholar 
trolled through a monolithic organization of the 
intellectual life. 

We 
bureaucracy headed at the top by the founda 


should therefore avoid an organized 


tions and reaching down into the colleges and 


universities who “screen” for the foundations, 


thus helping to control the direction of thought 
and the nature of investigation. This is the 
monopoly principle which embodies the ultimate 
negation of freedom. It would be better to estab 
lish many strong centers of research in each of 
our universities and to make many completely 
independent foundation grants to worthy indi 
viduals, thus widening access to the market and 
values. ‘The 


views and 


divergent 


Educational Goals for 1975 


reflec ting 


double-clearance principle is an excellent way 
to foster conformity, whether the clearing agent 
is the administrator or the faculty committee, 
\ looser, more open system of society with many 
opportunities for the individual, and with less 
red tape and “approval” of the individual 
thinker up and down the line, will encourage 
independence, spontaneity, skepticism, criticism, 
and novelty. The latter 


type of organization 1s 


also consonant with the American ideal of a 
ree society. 

The Ford Foundation has the resources to pro 
mote individualism and competition in thought 
and research, rather than conformity and monop 
oly and, thus, to enhance the independence and 
autonomy that has been won by sacrifice and by 


But 


there is no denying that this policy would also 


devotion to truth and the common good. 


give the foundation less control over American 


scholarship, and it takes a high but uncommon 
order of statesmanship for any institution to 
diminish voluntarily its own power and influence 
to enlarge the freedom of other 


in order men, 


By W. W. LUDEMAN 


President, Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, S. D. 


al 
Ev ATIONAL AIMS and objectives should be in 
continuous evolution to keep pace with chang 
ing times. A rapid glance at the historic excursus 
of aims of education shows the following chrono 
logical order of accepted sets of objectives: 
1. The 


century 


Three R's. Up to nearly the turn of the 


this was the major burden of school instruc 
tion, especially in the elementary school 

2. The Seven Cardinal Principle Adopted in 1918 
these seven goals established a pattern for nearly four 
decades during a time of rapid change in social and 
economic conditions 

, The 10 Social Goals \ 
list of aims that was worked out to fit the present time 

1. Self-Realization Relation hip kco 
Efficiency Civiu Responsibil ly I he most 
recent set of objectives for the elementary and second 


iry school 


Economu more recent 


Human 


noni 


Children entering the first grade now will be 
1975. What 
will an adult in 1975 need for full and complete 


Will 


adult men and women in training 


living? there be such marked changes in 
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the pattern of living then to demand a radical 
alteration in educational objectives for the pupils 


now? Pointing schools to a future day is a 


partial guessing business, but there are certain 
indices already evident which are almost certain 


to be a requisite in the next two or three decades. 


lo live effectively and happily in 1975, the 


following phases of training should begin to 


eccive special emphasis now if clementary 


school life 
l. The Irts. 


of speaking and writing. ‘The 


Communication This is an age 


next generation 
even more demands for communication. 


life, the 
aspect, or the purely social, the 


“ ill $cc 
Whether it 


leisure 


concerns the job side of 
Lime 
success of the individual is conditioned by his 
capacity in oral and written language. 

2, Avocational Interests. Education has talked 


about the worthy use of leisure for a half cen 


tury, but little has been done specifically to help 
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the child find his interests. People have more 
leisure hours now and will have still more in 
another generation. ‘The schools must organize 
a planned program of instruction to fit this vital 
need, 


§. Vocational Efficiency. Children should de 
termine their life work choices earlier than they 
do. Most high-school seniors have only a faint 
idea of their future occupation, Vocational guid 
ance courses should be an integral part of the 
upper grades. Such instruction will direct the 
child toward his life work when he enters high 
school and his secondary school preparation can 


be concentrated on his chosen vocation. 


4. Personality Adjustment and Right Living. 
Personality and character still remain the two 
keys to a sound society. ‘The school has been 
assuming its share of the task of character de 
velopment, Only in late years has much atten 
tion been directed to personality competence. 
More needs to be done. The pressures of a fast 
moving age will play havoc with adult minds 
unless children are trained in self-adjustment 


and personality integration. 
5, Civic Responsibility. Many believe that the 
American Way is now in climax, What 


governmental design will be by 1975 is problem 


oul 


atic and hinges on the instructional procedures 
of the public school, If boys and’girls are taught 


adequate attitudes toward democracy and are 
given opportunities to participate in its processes, 
it is possible that the American system can be- 
come an enduring plan of political control. If 
people slip further into lethargy about their 
government, America could easily switch to an- 
other type of state. 

If the present-day elementary school offerings 
are to be overhauled to ready boys and girls 
for 1975, curriculum specialists will have to lay 
greater emphasis on language as the basis for 
communication. They would demand a com 
plete new series of language courses of study, 
putting the subject on a more functional basis. 
Hobby and recreational interests would become 
an integral and required phase of school offer 
ings. Every child should develop one or more 
avocational interests and the school should fur 
nish adequate activities for the pupils. At least 
the 


should be devoted to a study of occupations as the 


one semester of seventh or eighth grade 


initial step in vocational guidance. Personality 
and character hardly ever respond to direct cur- 
ricular instruction, but there are innumerable in 
direct opportunities to help children with self 
adjustment. Good teachers are alert to such op 
should be 


Finally, citizenship 


stressed in every grade. A local chapter of the 


portunities, 


Young Citizens League should be organized in 


every elementary classroom. 


Half-Prepared to Face the World 


By JAMES R. BASCHE, JR. 


University of 


I, WORLD AFFAIRS are increasingly important, 
if a democracy requires that its citizens keep in 


formed, if the’ majority of our students do not 
take formal education beyond high school, then 
some preparation for world understanding must 
be made in the high schools or elementary 
schools, or preferably both, 

Most people would agree that this preparation 
should include a basic knowledge of history and 
geography. Some attempt should be made to 
generate an interest in world affairs and to under 
stand the complexity of international problems. 
‘The 


answer to a vast problem should be treated with 


simple, unexplained, and unqualified 
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Denver (Colo.) 


caution and restraint. Perhaps, above all, the 
student should be encouraged to develop pa 
tience, a difficult trait for active Americans. 

A survey of study guides in the social sciences 
will indicate that the schools are generally ap 
proaching the problem by teaching the similar 
ities of all peoples regardless of their nationality 
or residence. To accomplish this, many devices 
are used, Folk-dancing, costuming, and customs 
are compared. Music composed in other lands 
is listened to and appreciated. Letters are fre 
quently exchanged between the students of a 
class in the United States and a class in some 
Money may be collected and 


other country. 
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distributed for aid to Korea, or given to the 
Junior Red Cross, or used for sending CARE 


packages abroad, Displays are often made of the 
flags of the member nations of the United Na 
tions or of publications distributed by the UN, 


Unesco, and other international organizations. 
These and many other techniques are used to 
teach international understanding at both ele 


mentary and secondary school levels 


The teaching of the similarities of all peoples 
by these colorful and innocuous methods is not 
sufficient to prepare a student to face his re sponsi 
bilities as a citizen informed in world aflairs 
The teaching of similarities does have a part to 
play in the over-all preparation. It can be used 
interest in world 


effectively for the creation of 


affairs, especially in the elementary schools. 

If the student is half-trained by learning only 
the similarities of all peoples during his elemen 
tary and secondary school years, he will be 
graduated as a misinformed citizen rather than 
an informed citizen, Such a hall-prepared person 
may soon be disillusioned by the shock of reality 
when he finds out that all peoples are not always 


The 


of such a shock may be disgust that he has not 


similar in their ideas and actions. result 
been previously warned, or discouragement and 
the feeling that nothing can be done, or, most 
serious of all, a complete apathy causing him to 


neglect his duties as a citizen. 

The half of the preparation which is currently 
curricula 
The 


all peoples are not similar in all things. Signifi 


excluded from many school concerns 


the differences among peoples. fact is that 
cant differences do exist, and appreciating folk 
dancing, costumes, Music, and common customs 
is not going to eliminate the differences or the 
problems resulting from them. The unfortunat 
thing about failing to teach differences among 
national groups is that it is these significant dil 
ferences which usually lead to the problems of 
world affairs 

A change should be made in the school prep 
aration of the student for understanding world 
affairs. ‘The elementary school level should con 
tinue to be used for the worth-while purpose of 
creating and stimulating an interest in world 
affairs by concentrating on the similarities of all 
peoples. The high school, particularly during 


the last two years, might go beyond this. In 
these last two years should be created an aware 


ness of the differences among peoples, of the 
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problems which result from these diflerences, 
and of possible solutions which have been sug 
gested. Here, too, might be the place for instil 
of the complexity of 


ling an understanding 


world problems and the need for restraint and 


patience in approaching solutions 

Keeping informed, however, is not enough for 
a responsible citizen in a democracy He must 
also take some stand and indicate his opinion 
This basic skills 
of reading, Much 


noticeable decline 


requires a knowledge of the 


writing, and speaking has 
already been written about the 
in the ability of students to read, write, and speak 
Without 


quately express his opinions and, consequently 


correctly these tools he cannot ad 


is neglecting his duty as a citizen 


The change in education for the understand 


ing of world affairs should be to broaden it by 


entering and challenging new fields of learning 


in the secondary schools. To accomplish this, 


we need the co-operauion ol the student, the 


teacher, the educator in institutions of higher 


learning and teacher preparatory schools, and 


the parent 
The 


world 


student contributes an interest in the 


about him and a tresh, eager desire to 


learn. From the teacher is required a continuous 
interest in world affairs plus a constant effort to 
keep up with a continually changing field. He 
therefore be basic knowledge 


must sore 


in the field of 


given 


international relations beyond 


the normal history and current events courses 


taught in many teachers’ colleges 


The cducator, too, has a large responsibility 


in helping to prepare the teacher for the en 


larged field of world affairs. Teachers must be 


educated in the complex content of international 
affairs as well as trained in methods of teaching 
The educator can make another important con 
tribution by preparing reading and other teach 


ing materials in international relations for 


secondary and elementary schools 


Ihe parents’ contribution is, first, a concern 


that the schools are mecting thei obligations to 
do more than half-prepare their students, It 


includes informed support for those teachers 


new methods of 
Second, the 


world problems, 


who are experimenting with 


teaching world understanding par 
ents should have an interest in 
citizens 


chil 


dren the problems of the world which might be 


too, and should carry out their duties as 


They should be able to discuss with thei 
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raised at home. ‘The task of the parent starts 


early and continues long, but the interest of 


parents in the education of their children is 


essential to the educational 


Phe 


own right. 


improve system 
process of learning is important in its 
very difficult 


Sometimes it may be 


but in the field of world understanding, as in 


REPORT 


many other fields, it is essential to prepare our 
youth to face the future world. By now making 
the necessary educational improvements, we must 
prepare our pupils to acknowledge, to face up 
to, and, when, possible, to solve the world prob 
informed citizens of the 


lems of the future as 


United States. 


The Maryland Overseas Program 


By STANLEY J. DRAZEK 


University of Maryland 


Tm Unirep Staves Armed Services have long 
recognized the need for providing educational 
opportunities for its members. Morale, combat 
effectiveness, and leadership have been frequently 
stressed in justifying educational programs. In 
addition, many outstanding military and civilian 
leaders have emphasized that the individual is 
all-important in our democracy, and educational! 
opportunities should be provided for his con 
tinuous growth and development, whether h¢ 
remains in the Armed returns to 


civilian life; and that military personnel should 
civilian 


Services o1 


be as well educated as members of any 
profession so that they may effectively dischargé 
thei responsibilities 

Since the Armed Services themselves were un 
able to offer courses leading toward college degrec 
programs, they turned to civilian institutions for 
assistance after World War II. ‘The University of 
Maryland, like 


ganized educational programs at nearby military 


many American universities, oF 


establishments. Personnel stationed overseas, 
however, found themselves isolated from educa 
tional At the of the 


Armed Services, the university conducted a sur 


opportunities, request 
vey in the European Command. 

On October 31, 1949, Maryland classes began 
at Armed 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, Munich, Niirnberg, and 
Wiesbaden. The registration of 1,851 students 
for the first term was far greater than had been 


Forces Education Centers in Berlin, 


anticipated, Since that time, the program was 
expanded to serve over 13,000 students during 
centers now 


the past academic year. Overseas 


range from the icecap of Thule, Greenland, to 
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North Africa and in the in 
loday, Maryland 


the desert sands of 
of Saudi 


courses are offered in 


tense heat Arabia. 


16 countries on four con 


tinents. 


Administrative offices were established in 


Heidelberg in April, 1950, 
a stafl comparable to that found on most cam- 


This office now has 


puses. Its functions range from directing the 
program to reviewing admission records, record 
ing grades, collecting fees, ordering and distrib 
uting texts and reference books, as well as as 
signing staff members to the hundreds of centers 
scattered throughout Europe, Africa, and the 
Middl Ihe final authority over the 


ous Heidelberg divisions rests with the parent 


Kast. vari 
units at College Park, Md, 

At the request of the Northeast Air Command, 
Maryland inaugurated a similar program at three 
Newfoundland bases and at Goose Bay, Labrador, 
in 195] also extended to Keflavik, 
Iceland, in answer to the request of the Military 
1953, in 


three 


Classes were 
\ir Transport Service. In February, 
time to 
Greenland (Thule 
Sondrestrom) are within the Arctic Circle. 


structors were sent for the first 


bases, two of which and 


The Middle States Association, following its 
1954 University of Maryland survey, reported: 


it would be the opinion of the evaluators that 
the level of discourse and the standards of instruction 
and student performance in the overseas classes would 
be at least as high, and very probably higher, than 
the standards achieved in the same classes on campus 
soth students and teachers are challenged and moti 


vated by the unique local situation in which these 


classes are conducted. A student of history or mathe 


matics or economics at an installation such as Goose 
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Bay or Thule or Munich is very likely, one supposes 
to have a perspective about education and his need 
for it, 
and his relation to life and learning 


and time when he can reflect on himself 


such as could 
hardly be expected in the traditional situation at the 
college campus. Thus teachers in the 
that 


more challenging to their scholarship and their pro 


overseas pro 


gram testify their teaching in these classes is 
fessional competence than previous on-campus teach 
ing has been 

Courses taught overseas include business ad 


ministration, economics, English, foreign lan 
guages, geography, government and politics, his 
tory, mathematics, military science, psychology, 
sociology, and speech. In May, 1955, 57 overseas 
students were awarded degrees at the special 
graduation exercises held by the University ol 


Maryland in Heidelberg, Germany. However, 


most overseas students do not follow a degre 
program with Maryland, but transfer credits to 
their home institutions upon discharge from the 
SCTVICES. 

accelerated 
week for 
Kach 


to another 


Lhe program 1S operated on an 
basis. Classes meet two evenings each 
eight weeks, with five terms cach yea 
from one base 


instructor is rotated 


at the end of an eight-week term, or, in the cas¢ 
of sequential (two-semester) courses, at the end 
of two eight-week terms. ‘This arrangement per 
mits the scheduling of a wider variety of courses 
at each center. 

\ faculty of 125 to 150 full 
teachers is maintained during each academic 
term. Park 


in consultation with the respective department 


and part-time 


All teachers are selected at College 


heads and academic deans. ‘The same standards 


are used in employing faculty for overseas ap 


pointments as are used in employing the ¢ ollege 


Park 


liaison is maintained between the department 


staff. ‘Throughout the school year, close 


head and his overseas staff 

Since the inception of the Overseas Program, 
the university has received continuous and en 
thusiastic logistical support from various ranking 
Similarly, 


constantly by 


aid has 


officials important 


military 


been given base-level education 


officers and civilian education advisors 
Although the concept of university extension 
is not new, the University of Maryland’s Over 
seas Program has few parallels in American high 
er education.? Its contribution toward raising 
the level of education among military personnel 


will be best judged by history. 


April 14, 1956 


Theodore R. McKeldin ex 


pressed in January, 1955, his philosophy of edu 


Maryland’s Gov. 


cation for the military: 


It follows that the man in uniform ought to be the 


best educated American alive, for there is no pre 


he may be required to per 
that 


dicting at what moment 


form some non-military duty will tax his intel 


lectual capacity along lines that have no relation to 


strategy or tactics For. the supreme duty ot out 


military establishment, army, navy, and air force, is 


not to win wars but to assure the safety of the nation, 


in objective that sometimes depends upon the phys 


ical strength, but more often upon the brains and 


haracter of our armed men 


Accordingly, I 


forward the educational program in the armed forces 


salute the people who are carrying 


is men engaged in a peculiarly 


is the 


\merican enierprise 
American as the 
high 
by the people 


is American Kentucky rifle, as 


covered wagon, above all as American as the 


resolve that government of the people 


for the people shall not perish from the earth.’ 


The Marylande l 
After the Maryland 


Marct 


195% 


Overseas Program was established 


proposed by 


military and begun 
ilifornia Far Kast and by 
Louisiana State Unis itv in the Canal Zone More re 
ently, Florida State sity began a similar program 


n Puerto Rico 
The May 


similar programs 


by the University 


ander March, 1955 





CREF 


WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 
A pair of shoes? 


Books, 


years of 


How much will a new suit cost? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? 
travel, the other things that make the 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
balance to TIAA 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


tirement Equities Fund; the 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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RESEARCH 


Effective Reading and Grade-Point 


Improvement with College Freshmen 
By D. S. WILLEY 


New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
State College, N. M. 


and C. W. THOMSON 


San Jose (Calif.) State College 


M. CH HAS BEEN WRITTEN concerning remedial 
and accelerated reading programs since the end 
of World War IL. Professional periodicals, such 
as Journal of Educational Psychology, College 
English, ScHooL AND Society, and such general 
magazines as Look, Collier's, and the Saturday 
Evening Post have carried reports of improved 
reading skill factors, The majority of the recent 
studies report only gross words-per-minute in 
This 


crease or reading comprehension gain, 


paper reports a comparative experiment and the 


resultant effects in student grade-point average. 
The student personnel covered in this reading 
study were 96 entering freshmen at New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The 
students were grouped with a matched pai! 
technique into a control and remedial group as 
follows: 48 control members—arts and sciences 19, 
agriculture 18, and engineering 11; 48 remedial 
members—arts and sciences 24, agriculture 18, 
and engineering 12. All class instruction was 
rendered by one professor, who thus exercised 
some control over the course content variable. 
The Silent Reading ‘Test, Am 
(ISR), was administered to the entering fresh 


men, Ihe academic aptitude score, as measured 


lowa Form 


by the American Council on Education Psycho 


Examination, was also considered in 


logical 
pairing. The lowest scoring 96 students were 
then grouped with 48 guided into the develop 
mental reading course entitled “Effective Study.” 
The 96 study-group members enrolled in theit 
respective divisions carried a normal academic 
load of 16 or 17 semester-hour units. 

The criteria for determining the effectiveness 
of the course in reading skills were the alternate 
form of the ISR, Form Bm, and changes in 
as indicated by grade 


academic performances 
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point average. No attempt was made to poll 
student opinion as to,the value of the course. 

The course content was organized around three 
“Making Sense, III,” by P. J. 
and R. Salisbury, “Standard ‘Test 
Reading,” Book E, by W. E. McCall and L. M. 
Crabbs, and the Reader’s Digest 


sources Leonard 


Lessons in 


Nine class objectives were considered in deter 
mining course content: 

How to study—analysis of personal study habits. 
2. Library use—finding correct tools (references, dic- 

tionaries, and encyclopedias). The general con- 
cepts underlying the Library of Congress filing 
system employed at the college. 
What is the 
emphasizing functional outlining and search for 


idea?—assimilating what is read, 
ideas. 

Effective self-expression through written and oral 
communication. 
Making accurate 
world—stressing the importance of accurate inter- 


pretation in reading as well as in concrete situa 


observations in the physical 


tions. 

Arranging ideas in paragraphs 

Daily exercises in reading and comprehension to 

increase speed and skills. 

Daily exercises in spelling, word meaning, and 

sentence meaning. 

Weekly reading of the book condensation portion 

of the Reader's Digest with analysis and interpre 

tation. 

The improvement in reading skills was meas 
ured by administration of the alternate form of 
the ISR, Form 
Ihe control group took the same alternate form 


3m, at the end of the semester. 


to control variables other than remedial instruc 
tions which might produce improvement in read 
ing. The means were obtained by summing the 
the ISR 


comprehension, 


medians of performances on seven 


subtests: reading rate, word 


meaning 


>’ 


hension, index usage, and selecting key words. 


sentence meaning, paragraph compre- 
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The remedial group showed approximately 
twice as much change in reading as the control 
group. The initial remedial ISR administration 
mean of 168.4 was followed by a post-course use 
of ISR, Form Bm, mean of 180.6, revealing a 
gain of 12.2 points. Similarly, the initial control 
mean was 168.0 followed by a post mean of 173.9, 
indicating a gain of 5.9. A net difference of 6.3 
points was found in favor of the remedial group. 
Fisher’s student “t’” device was utilized and 
produced a critical ratio of 4.07 which was sig 
01% level of The 


course, therefore, produced a significant increase 


nificant at the confidence. 
in skills as measured by the ISR. Thus, a general 
college remedial program appears to be effective 
in producing an increase in reading ability skills. 

A difference in first-semester mean grade-point 
average (GPA) was found between the remedial 
GPA the 


remedial group was 2.13 with an S.D. of .68. ‘The 


and control groups.’ “The awarded 


control segment earned an average GPA of 1.73 


' The following basis was used for GPA computational 


purposes: A = 4 § 2,and D=1 


EVENTS 


accompanied by an S.D. of .68. The M.D. was 
.097 in both the remedial and control situations. 
Che difference of .40 between GPA’s produced a 
critical ratio of 3.00 which was significant at the 
OLY 


level. If one assumes that grade-point 


average is a reputable demonstration of academic 


ability, a substantial gain favored the remedial 


group. 

I'he semester grade-point average awarded the 
remedial group of 2.13 when compared to the 
1.73 


rather 


earned by the control segment becomes 


important in the lives of the students 


The 


or 2.00, is frequently demanded by various insti 


concerned, traditional “C” grade average, 


tutional standards if a student would retain 


“academic acceptability.” 
Programs in developmental reading bear care 
ful investigation by college personnel officials 


Any 


perhaps eliminated annually from colleges and 


number of potentially able students are 


universities for reasons traceable to deficiency in 


reading skills. Such programs might prove to be 


the key to the proper conservation of student 


personnel, 


Light on the Segregation Issue 


ry. 

I HE NEWS about the issue of racial segregation 
in education is multiplying daily. ‘The Autherine 
Lucy Case alone has taken up countless columns 
of newspaper space, olten on the front pages. 
In fact, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama and the consequences thereto 
have all but 
the struggle to bring about racially integrated 


this unfortunate incident at 


crowded out the other events in 
school systems in the South, in accordance with 
the decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
horough knowledge of the facts must precede 
evaluation and interpretation. Consequently, we 
should applaud the efforts of those who have 
endeavored in recent years to locate and present 
the diverse data regarding segregation and inte 
gration. Students of race relations in education 
are familiar with the Journal of Negro Educa 
tion, which has published reports, analyses, and 
bibliographies. They also have had access to the 
volumes by Harry Ashmore and others published 
by a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 


April 14, 1956 


of Education. ‘There is a reasonable certainty 
that many more books and pamphlets will appear 
in years to come, 

No matter how good a book may be on the 
subject of segregation, it cannot possibly be up 
to-date on the rapidly evolving events. It is, 
therefore, necessary to read newspapers regularly 
to know the current status of the problem. But 
even the newspapers do not report all the news 
of significance in the field of segregation; nor do 
they always report with objectivity. An excep 
tion might be made with respect to the special 
supplement issued by the New York Times on 
March 13, 1956 


survey of the segregated and integrated school 


This is a valuable, specifi 


situation all over the South, based on a five-week 


investigation by 10 reporters. Similar surveys 
should be prepared from time to time. 

It cannot be expected, of course, that news 
papers will concentrate their efforts on enlighten 


ing the public on this issue, important as it is 
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nauionally and internationally, Accordingly, all 
those seriously concerned with the problems of 
the racial integration of the public schools should 
keep themselves informed by reading two period 
icals which aim to furnish the data as fully as 
15 possible, 

School News 
published monthly since September, 1954, by the 
(1109 


“an objec tive, 


First, there is the Southern 
Southern Education Reporting Service 
19th Ave., S., Nashville, 
fact-finding agency established by southern news 
papel 


providing accurate, 


lenn.), 


editors and educators with the aim of 


unbiased information 

it} is not an advocate, is neither pro-segregation 
nor anti-segregation, but simply reports the facts 
as it finds them, state by state.” Its vice-chairman 
is Lhomas R. Waring, 


S. C., News and Courier, described by Newsweek 


editor of the Charleston, 
as “a spokesman for racial separation in the 


public schools.” On the board of directors is 
Pres. Charles S, Johnson of Fisk University, an 
outstanding Negro advocate of integration 
The other informative source is the Race Re 
lations Law Reporter, a new periodical which 
will appear six times a year under the direction 
of the School of of Vanderbilt 


Supported by a grant from the Fund for the 


Law University 
Republic, Inc., this publication aims to give “a 


complete, impartial presentation of basic ma 


terials, including court cases, legislation, orders, 
regulations.” The first issue, which has just ap 
peared, indicates that the Race Relations Law 
Reporter will be indispensable to public officials 
and scholars on educational and other phases 
of the racial question, 

Kach of these magazines costs only $2.00 pei 
annum, It is a small price to pay for the knowl 
edge of current events and the availability of all 
relevant documents on an issue that is rocking 
this country and absorbing the rest of the world. 


W.W.B. 


NO MORE “HELL” RIDES 
AT HOFSTRA 


“hell” rides, were officially 
1956, by the Inter-Fra 


ternity Council of Hofstra College (Hempstead, 


PiepGe rides, o1 


discontinued in March, 


N X.) because of the possible danger to those 


taking the trips. There was also the consideration 


that these rides were not necessary to promote 


the brotherhood looked for by the fraternities. 


A unanimous vote of the 11 fraternities re present 
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ed approved the discontinuing of hell rides and 
expressed a hope that an alternate plan could be 
devised, 

Ihe improvement and revamping of pledge 
night has been under the consideration of both 
the IFC and the administration for many years. 
I'wo years ago “hell” rides were called off as a 
test; last year the name of the night was changed 
last 


from “hell night” to “pledge night”; and 
semester the pledge rides came under scrutiny by 


the IFC 


fectiveness. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION 
FOR 2,200,000 


ACCORDING TO the Information Service of India, 
March 9, 1956, a bill is to be 
State Legislature of Madhya Pradesh during the 


to determine their total effects and et 


introduced in the 


current session to make education compulsory 
for children between the ages of six and 14. The 
bill also will seek to give the State Government 
powers to ask local bodies to implement this 
The scheme will cover about 2,200,000 
about Rs. 75,000,000 


($14,750,000) every year. After 


program, 


children and will cost 
the scheme has 
been put into operation, Madhya Pradesh will 
be the first major state in the country to fulfill 
the directive principle in the constitution about 


free compulsory education for children up to 14. 
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Continued from page 126) 

School Administration 
University (Detroit, 
and TV _ for 


students 


vers University of Business 
(Newark, N. J.) 
Mich.) 
undergraduates and 
Advanced studies leading to the doctor of philosophy 
offered by Western 
Ohio) 

at the University of 


Wayne 


now offers courses by radio 


non-matriculated 


degree in library science now are 
Reserve University (Cleveland 


education Chicago 


General 
will be extended into the area of non-Western civi 
lization in the joint bachelor of arts program recently 
idopted by the College and the Division of the Social 
The John Hay Whitney 
will accept applications for 1957-58 fellowships until 
May 31, 1956 
standing secondary school teachers from eight states 
for study in the humanities at Yale or Co 
lumbia University ... The Master of Arts in Teach- 
Wesleyan (Middletown, 
fellowships for Sept., 1956 


graduates of 


Sciences Foundation 


Fellowships will be awarded to out 
either 
University 


ing Program of 


Conn.) announces its 


The 


liberal arts colleges who wish to prepare themselves 


two-year program is designed for 
for teaching careers in public secondary schools . 
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Spelman College (Atlanta, Ga.) is celebrating 


75th anniversary 
NEW POSTS ... 


The Rev. Adolph E., 
president St 


Hrdlicka, O.S.B., appointed 
(I isle Ill ) ° 
William E. Stirton, vice-president in charge of uni 


Pros opius ( olle ue 


Wayne I 


niversity ol 


versity services and development niversity 


will become vice-president, | Michigan 


July | 


cellor 


Roger W. Straus appointed vice-chan 
Board of Regents, New York State ... Richard 
H. Heindel will relinquish the deanship, College of 
Bulfalo (N. Y.), to 
become the university's first vice-chancellor for plan 
ning and development, effective July | . Charles 
H. Peake, dean, Knox College (Galesburg, Il.) 
fill the newly created post of assistant chancellor in 


Arts and Sciences, University of 


will 


charge of student affairs, University of 
(Pa.), July 1, Other 
nam | Jones, dean 


Rankin 
Martha E. 


of Kansas 


Pittsburgh 
university appointments: Put 


Alan 


chancellor 


graduate faculty, and 


Carson executive assistant to the 


Peterson, dean of women, University 
women, Uni 
Philip H. Rhine- 
Har 
Humanities 
. Clyde 


Hardman as dean 


appointed dean ol versity 


July l 
General 


of Wisconsin, effective 


lander, former director of Education 


vard University, named dean, School of 
Stanford (Calif.) f 
L. Colson will succeed ‘Thomas P 
College ol West Virginia I 
Thoron and Philip G. Johnson appointed dean, Law 
School Shell Merit Fellowship 


Program for mathematics 


and Sciences niVersity 


Law niversity . Gray 


and co-ordinator 


high-school SCICTICC and 


teachers, respectively, Cornell University ... Clayton 


M. Schindler, co-ordinator of extension and special 


become associate dean, Kent (Ohio 


July | 


activities, will 


State University 


R. Freeman Butts, professor of education and head 


department of social and philosophical foundations 
Division of Found: kdu 
Teachers College, Columbia University, effec 
Andrew W. Crandall, Fredrick I 
Winona H Welch named head 
histor Eenglist 
DePauw | 
Dreher, a 
San 


appointed director itiONsS « 
cation 


July | 


77 rytiann 


tive 
and 
departments ol ind) botany ind 


bacteriology (Green 


Ind 


chology, will 


respectively niversily 
Robert 
of psy head 
College’s experimental 1\ 
Herbert G. 
Division of 


castle stant prolessor 


Francisco Cali State 
teaching project 
istrar and cl 


Greenville 


Gebert is now re 
I hiel Colleve 


tittian 


Education 


Steele Commager ! 
American studic A\mberst Vi 


ic effective Jul | H Vii) tain hil post 4 


Henry Ippon lee pre 


histor ind 
... Blanchard 
of PI ilosopl y 
Hart 


who 1s 


umbia Universit 

Prolessor 

Trinity Coll 

ucceeding Har I. Coste 
.. Blanchard L. Rideout, professor 
} Cornell U1 ersits 


idjunct prok or. Co 
W. Means named Brownell 
irtment 


head of the dep 


Conn 


ippointed 
ior Year in 
College 


Franc idministered by § 


April 14, 1956 


RECENT) f J 


JENSEN 
and 
(compiler The 


DAVID I Vy 
Minerals, pp. 128, $2.95; I 
Happy Hour 
illustrated, $3.95; LANSING 
/ Lots of Fun pp b4 $2.50 
GERALD 
er, pp 127 
Valor, pp. 318 


York 16. All 


Hobby Is Collecting Rocks 
ANE, CAROL M 
Siory Book pp 160 
JANE K., Being Nice 
STRAIGH I 
(compiler The Young Scientist's Read 
STRONG, JAY, OF ¢ and 
Hart Publishing Co., New 


1955 editions 


) 
SY’ O00 ourage 


$3.75 


Junior 


Book fwards 1955 Pp 158 Boys’ 
Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Clubs of 
America, 381 1955 
KUCERA 

in f 


sity ol 


DANIEL W 
ducation in Illino Pp 59 


America Press 


Church-State Relationships 
Catholic 


Washington 17, D. ¢ 


Univer 
1955 


9 
» a Be 


LOVI 
Inalytr 
SHERRILI 
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CLYDE 1 ind EARI 
filth edition, pp. 302 

LEWIS | The Gift of Power pp 
SPACHE, GEORGE D., and PAUL. ¢ 
BERG, The Art of Efficient 27% 
Macmillan oO New 1955 


RAINVILLI 
$4.00 


C,eometr 


S3.00 


Read nN pp 


York 11 All 


$3.00 


editions 





Arts 


now im busin lesires educational 


Liberal Dean, 


connection nm 


volving attack on current problems such as increasing 


enrollment high school-coll continuity better 


cooperation between lhusine al 


education, publ 


privat and = teacher-liberal it 
Box 4-14, School and Societ Ih44 


York 


mstitutions ete 


Broadway, New 





guanine 


leachers interested in exploring today's 


i ] 
wonderful protessional opportunities are 


consult 


o 

2 

2 

5 invited to 

S Hughes Teachers Agency 
- 25 East Jackson Bivd., 
5 Chicago 4, Ill. 

co) 


bebe d Sst os obsess hes eh ets te tebe s etek bees hs keke teh teksts bo) 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


oon, 
Secondary KG \" College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 

Pennypacker 45-1223 




















UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1956 SUMMER COURSES 
50th Anniversary 


Twelve Weeks Graduate Program 
In Mathematics 


June 11 - August 31 


Ten Weeks Graduate Education 
and Academic Courses 


Pre Two Weeks Session — June 18 - 29 
Six Weeks Session — July 2- August 10 
Post Two Weeks Session — August 13 - 24 


Graduate Research Program at 
Laboratory of Field Biology 


June 11 - August 31 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 











THE TUITION pian 


The method by which more than 
400 schools and colleges grant the 
convenience of monthly payments 
while they receive their tuition and 
other fees in full at the beginning of 
the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces operating costs and 
enhances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 








Vanderbilt 


University 


1956 Summer Session 


June 11—August 18 


ee 


Summer Session Planned to 
Meet Needs of 


Teachers 


Students beginning or continuing graduate 
work 


High School graduates who wish to enter 
college in June 


College students who wish to speed up 


work toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and 


Colleges 


For Bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 
Substation B—Box 1645 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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Recent 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Professional Books in Education 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING: 
1955 Year Book of Education 


Robert King Hall and Joseph A. Lauwerys, Editors. In 
this provocative volume, prepared under the auspices of 
Institute of Education and 


the University of London 


Teachers College, Columbia University, some fifty au 
thorities throughout the world describe various concepts 
of guidance aimed at helping free and reasonable people 
to discover and develop their potentialities for personal 


happiness and social usefulness $8.50 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE DELINQUENT: 


Cooperative Approaches to Preventing 
and Controlling Delinquency 


William C,. Kvaraceus provides the best scientific 
evidence available for understanding delinquency; it gives 
specific examples of what outstanding communities and 
community agencies are now doing to reduce delinquency; 
and it pounds home the message that community plan 
ning and community action offer the best hope for more 


’ National Probation 


‘ 


effective control of juvenile behavior 


and Parole Association Journal $4.75 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Editor \ group of eighteen emi 


Melvene D. Hardee 


various aspects ol 


nently qualified contributor | 


this gencral topic Combining theory with actual case 


studies and descriptions of model programs he hook 


clarifies for the administrator e teach and the coun 


selor thei mmon concerns with the problems of college 


and univ rity students $5.00 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Petty This comprehensive 


B. J]. Chandler and Paul V 
book 


practical experiences of educ ational administrators, busi 


incorporates both the research findings and_ the 
ness and industrial managers, and public administrators 
into a preview of personnel practices that go beyond 
usual procedures. Highly useful as a basic text for stu 
dents of personnel administration and as a valuable ref 
$4.90 


erence for the experienced administrator 


HELPING CHILDREN LEARN: 
A Concept of Elementary-School 
Method 


Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox. “By skillful use of 
situational accounts and numerous illustrations, these au 
thors have extended the meaning and reality of much of 
the current thinking concerning how learning takes place, 
how creative living can be fostered, and how total environ 
ment functions in determining starting points and in real 
izing desirable goals..... These chapters will have tremend 
ous practical value for both teachers in service and teach 
think 


Educational Research Bulletin 


creatively about ‘helping 


$4.25 


ers in training as they 


children learn 


GUIDING ARITHMETIC 
LEARNING 


John R Laura K 


principles and relationships are explained in simple terms 


Clark and Fads Jasic arithmetic 


that have meaning for even the inexperienced teacher 


Ihe authors offer pl ictical suggestions for using concrete 
materials. and experiences to develop the power to reason, 
to find new basic 


to solve problems, and responses 4 


textbook for courses in the teaching of arithmetic, meet 
and in-service teachers 


$3.50 


ing the needs of both pre-service 


For Catalog of College Textbooks and Professional Books in Education, write to: 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 


Boston ¢® Chicago °¢ 


April 14, 1956 


Atlanta °¢ 


Y ork 


Dallas Berkeley 





STEVENS RICE 
JINIVERSITY WICROFILMS 
3135 N. FIRST ST. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Outstanding FHS IOEIN Bf, 


Kd 
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BEAUMONT and MACOMBER - Psychologi: 5 i scatio MAYS - Essentials of Industrial Education 241 pages, $4.50 
318 pages, $4.50 MAYS - Principles and Practices of Vocational Education 
BENT and KRONENBERG - Principles of Seconde cation, 3 pages, $4.50 
Edition 542 pages, $5.75 MELVIN - General Methods of Teaching 243 pages, $4.25 
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